THE ALACAHOYUK ‘GUITAR”* 
By: Richard Dumbrill 


Fig. 1 Moulding of original orthostat as it stands today, to the left of the ‘Sphinx Gate! at Alaca Höyük. 
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Introduction 


The 'höyük', or mound at Alaca Höyük, has been in continuous occupation from the Late Chalcolithic Age 
until 1935 where a hamlet had lain on the site causing considerable damage to Hittite and Greek vestiges. It was on 
the orders of Kemal Atatürk, the founder of the Turkish Republic, that it was moved to its present location, no 
more than 500 metres away, just down the mound. Today, the charming hamlet of Alaca Höyük hosts a population 
of some 400 souls. 

During the Early Bronze Age, the site had been the scene of a fecund Hattian Culture. The ‘Sphinx Gate! 
to the left of which stands the carved stone orthostat under scrutiny in the present paper, is a well-known feature. 
It dates from the Hittite period which followed the Hatti occupation, in the fourteenth century B.C. 

The relief featuring what is known as the 'Hittite Guitar’ has been extensively published. Today, the original, 
along with others adjacent, are conserved at the Anatolian Civilizations Museum at Ankara. Fairly accurate casts 
stand in their replacement. 

As a reminder, I shall now briefly outline the chronology of the site. The First Culture Level divides 
into three stages: firstly the Ottoman, Roman and Hellenistic; secondly the Late Phrygian and thirdly the Early 
Phrygian. The Second Cultural Level spreads onto the whole of the second millennium, from the last days of 
the Assyrian Colony Traders to the fall of the Hittite Empire at the end of the millennium. The Third Culture 
Level covers the Early Bronze Age and ends with a fire stratum. The Fourth Culture level coincides with the Late 
Chalcolithic. 


Typology of the instrument 


a) Morphology 

Upon the observation of the instrument depicted, questions arise. One of them concerns its typology. 
That it is a lute-type' is unchallenged and most would agree that it is fitted with two strings if we rely on the 
evidence of two hanging tuning tassels’. The particular shape of the soundbox has led many to its categorisation 
as a guitar, which is an absurd proposition since guitars appears only much later’. Moreover, the denomination 
of the instrument as such has led some scholars to the hasty conclusion that its soundbox would also be of the 
shape of a guitar: two parallel wooden boards, narrowed at the waist, joined by vertical ribs or body sides. Our 
instrument only shows its soundboard and its neck. It is therefore impossible to say that its substructure was of 
the shape of a typical guitar. Furthermore, the understandable limitations of Hittite craftsmanship would not 
have allowed for a soundbox or a soundboard of the guitar type to be constructed, for many obvious reasons: if 
guitars only appeared in late Western Middles Ages, it is mainly because the technology did not allow for them 
to be conceptualized and build before. It has been generally accepted that lutes in the Ancient Near East, and 
almost certainly Hittite types, were fitted with raw hide soundboards stretched over hemispherical or elongated 
hemispherical soundboxes which, for the most, were made from dried and hollowed-out gourds or calabashes, 
the various shapes of which responsible for the overall appearance of the finished instrument. I would argue that 
the shape of the Alaca Höyük type is the consequence of the gourd used for the making of its soundbox. There 
is another important feauture which may organologically segregate our example from other types: the neck of the 
instrument shows frets, ligatures or marks which do not appear as clearly on any other instrument in the Ancient 
Near East, with a few rare exceptions. The lutanist may be holding a plectrum between the thumb and index finger 
of his right hand. There is, furthermore, a detail which could be construed as an atypical feature. A strap appears 
to link the middle of the neck, or the soundbox of the instrument to the belt of the lutanist. It is not certain, 
however, if this particularity should be taken in organological consideration as it could be an accessory rather than 
an essential part of the instrument. 


b) Cultural specificity 

Is this instrument aesthetically and otherwise specific of Hittite culture or is it just a variation on a well- 
known theme? Up no now, the only Hittitesness to which it may relate does not reside in its morphology but only 
whence it comes and with the attire of its player. It is not stylistically Hittite unlike quantities of artefacts which 
can instantly and indubitably be identified as such - because it is unique: 'Une hirondelle ne fait pas le printemps.' 
However, it is unique only because of the shape of its soundboard and its neck markings but not because of its 
concept. It is no more and no less than a lute type, well-known from the Akkadian Period, possibly earlier, and 
spreading throughout the Ancient Near East, Ancient Egypt, Ancient Greece, Mediterranean shores, Anatolia, 
and beyond the Zagros. It would be spurious, additionally, to ascribe that instument with some obscure Hattian 
origins, in an attempt at exotising it. 

As a conclusive statement on this matter, I would ask why Hittite rulers would have adorned the most 
impressive entrance to their imperial city, among other scenes, all specifically Hittite, with one depicting a Hittite 
musician wearing typically Hittite clothing, but playing an intrument which would not be explicitely, at least to 
them, Hittite? Therefore, and although this instrument may not exhibit - at first sight - cultural specificity, it may 
well do that most prominently. 

However, a possible cultural specificity may be found in its fretting which, as we shall see below, may reveal 
a scaling which while unique to Hittite culture, may also reflect some level of acculturation. 


c) Philology 


The Hittite lexicon has not provided us with any word formally identifying our model. The possibility that 
a Hittite term for this instrument was in any way related to Sumerian or to Akkadian, or to any other language used 
at that time would seem remote. However, the Sumerian term for that instrument would have been 'gude' [(gis) 
gu.dé]. This term spread around the mediterranean and beyond with diverse variations and metatheses, without 
rescourse to Semitic or other equations. It would have flowed into Sanskrit rudri meaning 'stringed instrument’, 
homophonic to gu.dé. The word then diffused via the Indo-European medium into Spanish rota; French rotte; 
Welsh crwth, etc, and via the Semitic medium, into Arabic ‘ud; Ugaritic ‘d, Spanish laud; German Laute; French 
luth and so forth. The long-necked lute in the Oxford English Dictionary is orthographed as tambura; tambora, 
tamera, tumboora; tambur(a) and tanpoora. We have an Arabic tunbur, Persian tanbur, Armenian pandir, Georgian 
pantuti, and a Serbo-Croat tamburitza. The Greeks called it pandura; panduros; phanduros; panduris or pandurion. 
The Latin is pandura. It is therefore possible that Hittites, too, would have used a term homophonetically related 
although notably reticent to acculturation. 


c) Fret analysis 

The analysis of angles on harps‘ and fret ratios on lutes, or ‘iconographic metrology’, is a recent method 
which has proven to be an accurate tool in rare cases where it could be applied. The Alaca Höyük instrument is 
therefore an ideal candidate because marks on its neck are sufficiently clear for analysis. 

The identification of these marks are done on the basis of archaeomusicological and ethnomusicological 
data collection. The distance between marks is expressed in ratios from which musical cents are calculated. 

The cent is a logarithmic unit of measure used for musical interval identification. Twelve-tone equal 
temperament divides the octave into 12 semitones of 100 cents each. Typically, cents are used to measure small 
intervals, or to compare the sizes of comparable intervals in different tuning systems. The calculation of cents 
consists in multiplying the constant 3986.314, with the logarithm to base 10 of the quotient of the division of the 
highest figure of the ratio by its lowest member. 

On our model, I selected marks which stand in a logical order on the neck of the instrument and 
distinguished them from later accidental markings and from markings which are placed either before the bridge or 
after the nut, as these would not be related to the intended scaling of the instrument. 


Fig. 3. Detail of the neck with its marks 


If the distance from the bridge to the nut is of 316 units then their ratio, 316/316= 0 cents; the ratio 
of the full length (L) to fret b is 316/290 = 148.645990 cents; L to c is 316/260 = 337.695522 cents; L to d is 
316/240 = 476.268183 cents; Lto eis 316/212 = 691.032352 cents; L to f is 316/188 = 899.030276 cents; L to 
g is 316/160 = 1178.223184 cents; L to h is 316/136 = 1459.581488 cents. 


These figures can be safely adjusted, on account of error tolerance, inferior or around 10%. 


Therefore: 
148.645990 = 149<151 to equate Meshaqa's 3/4 tones (12/11) 
337.695522 = 338<351 to equate the neutral third (27/22 
476.268183 = 475<498 to equate the just fourth (4/3) 
691.032352 = 690<702 to equate the just fifth (3/2) 
899.030276 = 899<900 to equate to the just major sixth (37/22 
1178.223184 = 1177<1200 to equate the octave, and lastly, (2/1) 
1459.581488 = 1459>1404 to equate the just ninth. (9/4) 


These corrections bring the set to a rational series: 


a) Open string 

b) Meshaqab’s ?⁄4 tones 
c) Neutral third 

d) Just fourth 

e) Just fifth 

f) Major sixth 

g) Octave 

h) Just ninth 


E Series1 


E Series2 


Fig.4. Graphic illustration of differences between the reference values, in blue, and the Alaca Höyük scaling, in red. It is contended that the differnces are 
due to the author's approximate reading of the position of the frets and to approximations in the carving of the orthostat. Therefore it can be construed 
that the original fret positions of the original instrument would have been intentionally identical to the Series 1. 


These figures show that there is little difference with just intervals as known in Ancient Mesopotamia, 
from the last days of the third, early days of the second millennium. The Alaca Höyük lute would have sounded 
the just fourth, the just fifth, the just major sixth, the octave and the ninth, in agreement with the Old Babylonian 
enneatonic system and additionally, the 3/4 tone and the neutral third complemented the set as we find it later in 
Ancient Egypt and still surviving in Near Oriental music. 

It would be tempting to conclude that the 3/4 tone and the neutral third might have been specific to Hittite 
culture as there is neither textual, nor iconographic evidence of these particular intervals before in the history of 
Near Eastern archaeomusicology. According to Professor Doctor Aykut Cinaroglu, in a verbal communication at 
the Archaeological House in Alaca Höyük, in August 2015, the orthostat on which figures the instrument would 
date from the 14" century B.C. This would date this scaling to the middle of the second millenium. 

Therefore, my conclusion is that this instrument is typically, stylistically and aesthetically Hittite with some 
degree of Assyrian acculturation. 
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Fig.5. The author playing his replication of the instrument by the 'Sphinx Gate' at Alaca Höyük. 


1 With the Hornbostel-Sachs classification, lutes are described as instruments where the plane of the strings runs parallel to the surface of the resonator. 
They subdivise as follows: Bow lutes - Each string has its own flexible carrier; Yoke lutes or lyres - The strings are attached to a yoke which lies in the 
same plane as the sound-table and consists of two arms and a cross-bar; Bowl lyres; Box lyres; Handle lutes - The string bearer is a plain handle; Spike 
lutes; Spike bow lutes; Spike box lutes; Spike tube lutes; Necked lutes; Necked bowl lutes. 

2 Dumbrill, R., The Archaeomusicology of the Ancient Near East, (Victoria, 2005), pp. 305-44. 

3 Wikipedia writes that '...before the development of the electric guitar and the use of synthetic materials, a guitar was defined as being an instrument 
having '...a long, fretted neck, flat wooden soundboard, ribs, and a flat back, most often with incurved sides’. The term is used to refer to a number of 
chordophones that were developed and used across Europe, beginning in the 12" century and, later, in the Americas.' Wikipedia gets it wrong when it 
states that '...a 3,300-year-old stone carving of a Hittite bard playing a stringed instrument is the oldest iconographic representation of a chordophone...' 
This is certainly not the earliest representation of a cordophone. There is evidence of early bow-harps depicted on neolithic parietal art. There are later 
examples, notably of a Urukean tube zither dated around 3200 B.C. 

4) Dumbrill, R., annex to Marcetteau, M., in ICONEA 2008, Dumbrill and Finkel Eds ICONEA publications, London. 
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Fig.6. Author's replication of the instrument now hosted at the museum of the Archaeological House at Alaca Höyük. 


